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NATIONAL LIBRARY PROPOSALS 
PLANNING COMMITTEE MEETS: 


AT 1Ts October meeting the Council received a report from 
a Committee set up to study the place of University and 
Research Libraries in future developments. (Printed in 
‘N.Z.L.’ 7: 202-207, Dec. 1944.) 


One of the chief recommendations of this Committee was 
that the Association should immediately revive its earlier 
attempt to have a national library created. As a result the 
Council set up a Planning Committee—National Library to 
act for the Association in this matter. This Committee held 
its first meetings in Wellington on 12 and 13 December, 
when there were present: Mr C. W. Collins (Convener), 
Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Mr J. Harris, Miss Mary L. Brown, 
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and Mr G. T. Alley (Hon. Secretary ex officio). Mr J. Barr, 
co-author of the ‘ Munn-Barr Report,’ in which a national 
library was advocated ten years ago, happened to be in Wel- 
lington, and was invited to attend the meetings of the Com- 
mittee. So, too, was Mr C. R. H. Taylor, librarian of the 
Alexander Turnbull Library, who arrived back from mili- 
tary service overseas in time to be present on the second day. 

A major decision of the Committee was that developments 
of the last seven or eight years demanded a new approach to 
the problem of a national library. The original scheme for 
the amalgamation of such libraries as the General Assembly 
Library, and the Alexander Turnbull Library, presumed a 
large new building; at that time, too, a lending service was 
only a a. Now, there is no immediate prospect of an 
adequate building, but there is, in the Country Library 
Service, an extensive system of book distribution on a 
nation-wide scale; together with several activities which form 
a suitable nucleus for a national library centre. After re- 
viewing the present situation carefully, the Committee came 
to the unanimous conclusion that a National Library Ser- 
vice should now be established on the basis of the Country 
Library Service, with the expectation that other State-owned 
libraries would become increasingly closely associated with 
ait as circumstances allowed. 


The actual resolutions of the Committee were as follows, 
moved by Mr Harris and seconded by Dr. Scholefield:— 


THAT there is an urgent need for the creation of a Nat- 
ional Library Service: 


THAT it be a recommendation to the Minister of Educa- 
tion that a National Library Service be established, 
and that it be a separate department under the Min- 
ister: 

THAT to this end the following be recommended as im- 
mediate steps: 


(1) The establishment of a National Library Centre to 
be developed from the various services already 
organized by the Country Library Service (i.e. Union 
catalogue, Book imports bureau, Book resources 
activities, Reference service, Interloan, etc.). 

(2) The establishment of a school for the training of lib- 
rarians (as already recommended to the Govern- 
ment). 

(3) The development of regional organization of public 

library service as already approved by the New Zea- 
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land Library Association. (Report printed in ‘N.Z.L.’ 
7: 197-202, Dec. 1944.) 


And THAT the following further steps be taken as oppor- 
tunity offers: 


(4) The integration of the State-owned libraries in Wel- 
lington (including the departmental libraries), 
though without prejudice to their specific functions; 

(5) The erection of an adequate National Library buil- 
ding. 

The following statement of organization was approved in 

general terms in the slightly amended form shown below. 


Draft Proposals for setting up a New Zealand 
National Library Service. 


(Submitted to the N.Z.L.A. Planning Committee—National 
Library by the Director, Country Library Service, and 
approved as a basis of discussion by the Minister of 
Education.) 


1. Book Resources and the need for a National Centre. 
The past few years have taught New Zealand librarians 
the importance of co-operation and a pressing need has 
arisen for a well-organized national centre to co-ordinate the 
efforts of all libraries concerned with the exploitation and 
conservation of the informational stock of the country. It 
is obvious that if we are to wait for a national library build- 
ing many valuable years will be lost and much valuable in- 
formation will not be available to those who need it. Fur- 
ther, both in acquisition and storing of books and serials, 
wasteful duplication is occurring and will occcur among 
learned libraries and the libraries of Government Depart- 
ments, while without a national centre problems of recruit- 
ment and use of adequately trained ot are likely to be in- 
soluble. The need for a national library as a centre is ade- 
quately brought out in the Report, dated 19th October 
1944, of the Committee of the N.Z. Library Association on 
University and Research Libraries. The question is, how 
can the national library be brought into action? 


2. National Library Service. 
It is suggested that there should be three divisions in the 
National Library Service: 


(1) Regional development, concerned agen | with the 
exploitation of library stock through public library 
service; 
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(2) Development of a national library centre, concerned 
with both the exploitation and conservation of stock, 
and 


(3) A library school concerned with the supply of ade- 
quate training facilities. 


(1) Regional Development. The establishment of re- 
gional organization of public library services to provide the 
necessary stock and transport and to second the necessary 
trained staffing and leading to complete decentralization. 
This division will not be described in the present draft pro- 
posals. It has already been approved in principle by the 

.Z. Library Association. 


(2) National Library Centre. The second division, the 
national library centre, will be concerned with both con- 
servation and exploitation of stock and will develop cen- 
trally as well as regionally. Where conservation is being 
emphasised the regional development of the national centre 
will be more important. As shown in the plan of organiza- 
tion, liaison with the university libraries and the creation of 
regional storage facilities are important functions of the 
national centre. Equally important however are the func- 
tions to be carried out in Wellington. 

In Wellington the librarian of the national centre will 
have responsibility for the following:— 


1. Establishing satisfactory liaison between all library 
units. 

2. Organisation of programme of work and coverage pro- 
jects of the Book Resources Committee. 

3. Central Bureau for library book imports and union 
catalogue. 

4. Union list of serials. 

5. Centralized reference clearing house, employing sub- 
ject specialists. 

6. Centralized book ordering available to all Government 
libraries and Departments. 

7. Cetralized cataloguing available as above. 

8. Active participation in the staff training programme. 


The librarian of the national centre, with the approval of 
the Director of the National Library Service, will second to 
the libraries of the four university colleges staffing sufficient 
to allow co-operative regional projects to be carried out, e.g. 
cataloguing of libraries of learned societies, cataloguing of 
stock in university libraries; the storage of nationally owned 
stock will be planned in regions, and university library buil- 
dings should be designed to act as regional depositories of 
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national stock. This will prevent storage within the public 
library system of material not in frequent demand. Staffing 
should be seconded to university libraries to cope with the 
work of storage. 


(3) Library Training School, Wellington. 

This is the third essential part of the national library pro- 
ject and is needed to provide necessary staffing. 

Norte: It has been proposed that efforts be made to ob- 
tain the services of the Director, United States Information 
Library, Miss M. Parsons, if possible, for the preliminary 
period of organization, lasting possibly for two years. For 
the preliminary period at least the school should meet the 
following needs:— 


1. Intensive training facilities should last for one aca- 
demic year, and should be given at a library school 
where students will work full time. It is recommended 
that students attending the school be paid in a similar 
way to students at the training colleges; it is also re- 
commended that students be required to give an under- 
taking that they will remain in library service for a 
reasonable period after their training and that up to 
30 graduates or non-graduates approved by the Train- 
ing Committee and the Director of the School, be ad- 
mitted to the School each year. 

2. Provision is needed for training for special librarian 
ship for Government Department librarians. 

3. Tutoririg of the General Training Course and the 
writing of the parts for the Diploma should be under- 
taken ' the School. 

4. Intensive short courses, such as summer schools lasting 
6 to 8 weeks, will be organized by the School for lib- 
rarians of small country libraries. 

5. Provision is needed for training of librarians in charge 
of school and children’s libraries. 


If these proposals for the National Library Service are ad- 
opted and put into action, it will be possible to appoint the 
students of the library school as trainees, i.e., they will be on 
the staff of the National Library Service and will be able to 
be seconded to points where they are most needed in New 
Zealand after training. 

At a later date, when the staffing of the National Library 
Service becomes established, members of the staff will be 
available for lecturing in the school. In the meantime, 
efforts will be made to obtain teaching staff, possibly on a 

art-time basis. 


21/11/44. G. T. ALLEY. 





















MEETING THE NEW BORROWER 


The answer given by Dorothy Lyon to one of the questions in Part 
one of the General Training Course was forwarded for publication 
in The Bulletin by the students’ tutor, J. Barr. Mr. Barr writes: 
“This is. both a very good outline of how a new borrower 
should be handled, and an example for other students in-the course.” 


IT Is OF CouRSE desirable for any reasonably large library to 
have a printed leaflet, —— pens y a plan of the 
layout of the library, and giving full details of all the facili- 
ties in each department. However if this is not possible, 
much can be done by the assistant to familiarise the bor- 
rower with the rules and. procedure of the library. When 
the borrower has received his membership card and tickets, 
the hours of opening, time allowed for reading, and other 
similar information should be given. This recital of in- 
structions is likely to develop into a sort of chant: “ Seven 
days only allowed for new fiction and magazines, fourteen 
days for all other books, return all books at incoming side of 
changing desk,” and soon. After a few minutes of this the 
borrower is likely to be in a daze, and certainly won't be ab- 
sorbing much of the information; therefore the assistant 
should try and imagine that she is delivering these facts for 
the first time, and proceed at a reasonable pace. Once these 
preliminaries have been dealt with a short explanation of 
the classification system can be given, while escorting the 
borrower round the shelves. It is not advisable to make this 
too involved, as the average person will have quite enough 
to cope with at this first visit. If the right impression is 
created now, he will not hesitate to ask for assistance at a 
later date. Next he should be introduced to the catalogue 
and shown how to use it intelligently. Then any special 
sections—latest additions, staff recommendations, etc., bulle- 
tin boards containing book jackets, suggestion forms, and the 

rocedure for reserving books should all be explained. Per- 
— the most important thing of all is to emphasise that 
the lending department is not the beginning and end of the 
library. Mention should be made of other departments, 
reference, music, etc., and the facilities for borrowing from 
these. The borrower should be given full details of the 
inter-loan scheme, and lastly it should be impressed upon 
him that the staff are there to assist him at all times in any 
way possible. 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1945 N.Z.L.A. 
CONFERENCE 


TUESDAY, 13th FEBRUARY— 


2.30 p.m.—Council Meeting. 
8.00 p.m.—Registrations. 
8.30 p.m.—Civic Welcome. Official Opening. 


WEDNESDAY, 14th FEBRUARY— 


8.45 a.m.—Introductions and late registrations. 

9.00 a.m.—Photograph. 

9.30—10 a.m.—Presidential address. 

10.00—10.30 a.m.—Morning Tea. 

10.30 a.m.—12.30 p. — of Planning Committees. 

Chairman: Mr J. 
12.30 p.m.—(1) cae | Committee on Regional Development. 
Speaker: Miss E. Melville. 
(2) Planning Committee on National Library. 
Speaker: Mr C. W. Collins. 
2—3.30 p.m.—Library co-operation in New Zealand. 
Chairman: Mr J. Norrie. 
Speakers (15 mins. each) : 
Mrs J. Monro (inter-loan scheme and reference service). 
Miss P. Taylor (loan collections; request service). 
Mr H. Greenwood (city libraries). 
Mr J. Harris (university co-operation). 
3.45 p.m.—Afternon tea at Virginia Lake. 
Visit to Wanganui Public Library. 

8.00 p.m.—Objectives for library development in New Zealand— 
immediate and post-war. Five speakers, ten min- 
utes each, open forum. 

Chairman: Miss E. Melville. 
Speakers: Mr J. Barr. 
Capt. A. G. W. Dunningham (Industrial plants, prisons) 
Speaker on Hospital Libraries. 
Mrs D. White (children’s libraries). 
Miss M. P. Parsons. 


THURSDAY, 15th FEBRUARY— 


9 a.m.—12.30 p.m.—Personnel planning: library training school 
N.Z.L.A. course, classification and payment of staff. 
Chairman: Mrs Knox Gilmer. 
Speakers: Miss M. P. Parsons (library training school). 
Mr. G. T. Alley (N.Z.L.A. course). 
Speaker on classification and payment of staffs. 
2.00 p.m.—Remits and questions. 
3.30 p.m. (earlier if remits and questions over)—Annual 
Meeting. 
8.00 p.m.—Council Meeting. 
Sectional meetings, such as Cataloguers, to be 
arranged 


FRIDAY, 16th FEBRUARY— 
9.00 a.m.—10.30 a.m.—Publishing in New Zealand (by represen- 


tatives of N.Z. publishing firms), 30 mins. each. 
Chairman: Dr. G. H. Scholefield. 











Speakers: Dr. W. B. Sutch (Progressive Publishing Society). 
Representative of Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. 
10.45 a.m.—12.30 p.m.—Children’s library service: with special 
reference to post-primary or intermediate children. 
Speakers to be arranged. 
12.30 p.m.—Formal closing of Conference: Chair to be taken by 
new President. 
Afternoon—Committee Meetings. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Nominations of persons to be elected as officers of the 
Association are invited from members of the Association and 
from registered delegates. Nominations must be in writing, 
accompanied by the consent in writing of the persons nomi- 
nated, and must be posted or handed to the Secretary to 
reach her before the Annual Meeting opens. Offices to be 
filled are set out below, with the names of nominations al- 
ready received in brackets after the office:— 


Patron 
President (Mr John Barr, Auckland Public Libraries) 
Five Vice-Presidents 
Honorary Secretary-Treasurer 
Honorary Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
Honorary Counsel 
Honorary Solicitor 
Honorary Auditor 
Honorary Editor. 
The ballot for the election of eight councillors to take 
office after the Annual Meeting in February resulted in the 
return of the following:— 


C. W. Collins, Canterbury University Coll., Ch’ch. 

A. G. W. Dunningham, A.E.W.S., Wellington. 

J]. Harris, Otago University Library, Dunedin. 

J. Norrie, Wellington Public Libraries. 

M. P. Parsons, U.S. Information Library, Wellington. 

C. S. Perry, Wellington Public Libraries. 

E. F. Turner, Girls’ High School, Palmerston North. 

D. White, Teachers’ Training College, Dunedin. 

The present President, Miss A. M. Blackett, will assume 

the office of Immediate Past President for the year 1945-6. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AT THE Annual Meeting of the Canterbury Branch, held on Novem- 
ber 20th, the following officers were elected:—Chairman: Lt. F. A. 
Sandall. Deputy-Chairman: Mr C. W. Collins. Hon. Sec.-Treasurer: 
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Miss P. A. M. Marshall. Committee: Miss M. V. Kennedy, Mrs N. 
Whitlock, Miss J. McLaughlin, Mr K. A. R. Horn. 


The Chairman explained that the Branch has unfortunately had a 
very quiet year, and the annual meeting had been postponed until 
the new appointments to the Training College and University lib- 
raries were made. The executive now elected will probably continue 
in office during 1945, which it is hoped will be a much more active 
year. 


The chief topic of discussion was the Hospital Library Service, 
which is still being maintained in spite of many difficulties. At pre- 
sent, about nine private hospitals in Christchurch are being served, 
and no expansion has been possible, since stock is inadequate and 
transport difficult. The meeting felt that an attempt should now be 
made to undertake the service on a wider scale, and it was resolved 
that Miss Faye Pearless, who has been in charge, be asked to main- 
tain the existing service, and that the incoming executive should 
prepare plans at once for a revision and extension of the service. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
REQUEST FOR N.Z. MATERIAL 


7 Woodward Street, 
Wellington, C.1., N.Z., 
December 7, 1944. 
G. T. Alley, Esgq., 
Hon. Secretary, 
N.Z. Library Association, Wellington. 


Dear Mr Alley,— 


You will remember that you said very kindly that a note 
about the Library of Congress could probably be inserted in New 
Zealand Libraries. 

The following note has been prepared by the Library of Congress 
and if it could go in rather near the time of Conference I think it 
might lead some librarians to talk the matter over with me there:— 


The Library of Congress of Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (the Nat- 
ional Library of the United States) is now more than ever 
anxious to secure an adequate representation of publications rep- 
resenting the life, work, government, history, and aspirations of 
the people of New Zealand. The Library has for many years 
secured, through the processes of international exchange, the 
principal series of the official publications of the Government of 
New Zealand and of the journals and’ reports issued by the prin- 
cipal institutions of the Dominion. The Library is also pur- 
chasing regularly a representation of books commercially pub- 
lished. However, there are many publications desired by the 
Library—journals, bulletins and reports of scientific and other 
learned institutions, works not commercially published relating 
to the history, folklore, art, etc., of the New Zealand people— 
which the Library would very much like to secure. The Library 
has requested the United States Information Library in Welling- 
ton to collect any such material for forwarding to Washington. 
It will, consequently, be appreciated if libraries and other institu- 
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tions having material of this character which they would be 
willing to transmit to the Library of Congress, will forward 
such publications to the United States Information Library, 7 
Woodward Street, Wellington. 
. Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) Mary Parsons, Director. 


Miss Parsons, Director of the U.S. Information Library, will 
be at the Wanganui Conference of the Association, and will be 
glad to discuss this matter with any librarians while there. 


ALLOCATION OF PAPER SUPPLIES 


AFTER THE October Council meeting, the Association raised with the 
Government the question of the use of paper supplies and has re- 
ceived the following reply. from the Acting-Minister of Supply and 
Munitions :— 

Office of Minister of Supply and Munitions, 

Wellington, 
13th December,1944. 

Miss D. G. Bibby, 
Secretary, N.Z.L.A., 
c/o. Country Library Service, 
Private Bag, Wellington. 


Dear Madam, 


In reference to your representations of the 15th ult. to the 
Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister, I have to advise that at one period 
since the outbreak of hostilities, the paper supply situation was 
critical in the extreme and a great many usages of paper, which in 
themselves were highly desirable, had to be stopped or severely cur- 
tailed. 

The position to-day is somewhat better, but we are not yet in a 
position to relax except in minor instances, 

In regard to publications of a cultural, scientific or official nature, 
applications under these headings have always been favourably re- 
viewed although all periodicals were required under the Emergency 
Regulations to be reduced in paper usage by not less than 25 per 
cent. of the quantity used in 1938. Certain approvals have been 
given to the use of paper for the publication of Digests and of fiction 
to meet a shortage of general reading matter. 

I wish to thank you for bringing the matter under my notice and 
assure you that in the administration of the Paper Control Regula- 
tions every effort is being made to ensure that paper is used to the 
best advantage. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) W. Nasu, 
Actg. Minister of Supply and Munitions. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1944 
REPORT OF THE WELLINGTON ORGANISING 
COMMITEE. 


WHEN THE SUGGESTION was made to the New Zealand Library Associ- 
ation by Miss Mary Parsons, Director of the United States Infor- 
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mation Library in Wellington, that New Zealand should join this year 
with the United States and certain other free countries in the cele- 
bration of Children’s Book Week, some doubt was felt as to whether 
this was a suitable time for such an undertaking. With all the diffi- 
culties under which libraries now labour—difficulties of staffing, stock 
shortage, curtailment of buying facilities, and so on—besides the 
public’s very natural preoccupation with patriotic campaigns and the 
demands of the war in general, the Association was inclined to 
wonder if public interest could be captured to any worthwhile degree 
by an appeal of this kind. Care must be taken, it was agreed, not 
to create the impression that Children’s Book Week was simply an 
advertising scheme to increase junior library membership, or to sell 
more children’s books. Large supplies of children’s books are not at 
present to be found in shops or libraries, and it may be some time 
before supply overtakes demand. Nevertheless, librarians and others 
who are familiar with the type of literature now being produced for 
children realise the importance of promoting amongst parents, school 
teachers, members of loca] bodies, and all others closely associated 
with young people, an active interest in, and thorough knowledge of, 
the best in children’s literature. With the development of this in- 
terest and knowledge the way will be paved, when conditions permit, 
for satisfying to the best possible advantage our children’s literary 
needs. 

This ideal, and the theme of the slogan ‘ United Through Books,’ 
were thought to be capable of stirring the imagination of the public, 
and it was therefore agreed that a ‘ Children’s Book Week’ should be 
held in this country. 

The Central Executive of the New Zealand Library Association set 
up a committee in Wellington to make the necessary arrangements. 
The committee consisted of library personnel, many of whom had had 
considerable experience in children’s library work. Their first task 
was to decide upon the form and extent of the ‘ Week’s’ publicity. 
Librarians in all the cities and larger towns were invited to co-oper- 
ate. They were advised of the aims and objects of the campaign 
and of the programme decided upon for Wellington. As a result 
local authorities set about making plans for local publicity. Alto- 
gether, ten towns celebrated Children’s Book Week, and in many 
cases novel and interesting methods were used to attract public atten- 
tion. The colourful and artistically executed posters from America 
contributed largely to the success of the various displays, and were 
the means, in many instances, of stimulating further local efforts 
along similar lines. 

The National Broadcasting Service of New Zealand was generous 
in allotting time for speakers and special features. The campaign 
was opened by an address, on a Dominion-wide link-up, by the Right 
Hon. Peter Fraser, the Prime Minister, as Patron of the New Zea- 
land Library Association. Mr Fraser spoke of the excellent work 
being done by the United States Information Library, and quoted 
Mr Sydney Greenbie’s contention that information through reading 
was the life-blood of civilisation—the essence of living. He spoke of 
the dramatic challenge behind the words of the slogan ‘ United 
Through Books,’ with their promise of the destruction of the barriers 
of ignorance and prejudice between nations. He urged that the fact 
be borne in mind that in no other field of educational expenditure is 
there expectation of greater returns than in that of books for 
children. 

Mr Sydney Greenbie, special assistant to the United States Lega- 
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tion, also delivered an address which was relayed from many stations, 
in which he spoke of the keen interest in children’s books which had 
been fostered by his own children’s literary demands. He pointed 
out that in America it was considered that only the best in chil- 
dren’s books was good enough for the children. He said that we 
should realise the salutary effect that carefully chosen books can 
have upon the minds of children bewildered and hurt by the horrors 
of war. He emphasised the fact, too, that with so many diversions 
(some of them of a doubtful nature) available to the child to-day, it 
was imperative that a high standard of literature be offered to 
them, to maintain their interest in reading. The subject of text- 
books, so greatly changed in appearance and substance during the 
last few years, was one that deserved, and was receiving, consider- 
able attention, continued Mr Greenbie. These, as well as story books, 
were being produced in such a manner as to satisfy the desires of 
the child for colour, action, drama, and truth. Mr Greenbie con- 
cluded his address with the statement that a desirable and justifiable 
interest in children’s books for their own sake was now being taken, 
happily, by many adults. 

Mr G. T. Alley, Director of the Country Library Service, spoke in 
other sessions. He stressed the responsibility of parents, who should 
realise that the choice of suitable books for the young was as much 
their duty as the provision of suitable food and clothing, and this 
important matter should not, therefore, be left entirely for parents, 
casting their minds back to the books of their own childhood, to 
assume that they need look no further than these when selecting 
books for their children. Most of these volumes will not bear com- 
parison with what is available to-day. Snobbish, unreal stories 
should be avoided, and books which gave a false idea of life. Here 
in New Zealand, said Mr Alley in conclusion, where shops are short 
of stock, parents should avail themselves to the utmost of their local 
library facilities, and should, in the case of country residents, ensure 
that the schools attended by their children have applications in for 
inclusion in the Country Library Service. 

In addition to these broadcast addresses there were a number of 
musical sessions in which children’s book talks were given, accom- 
panied by suitable recordings dealing with the stories concerned. 
Correspondence School sessions during the week were devoted to talks 
on books for the young, and on characters from well-known books, 
and special sessions were arranged in connection with the regular 
children’s hour programmes, in some of which children themselves 
participated. The commercial stations did their part, relaying short, 
slogan-type announcements briefly stating the objects of Children’s 
Book Week, and drawing the attention of listeners to the various 
displays in their towns. 

A recording by Miss May Lamberton Becker, well-known for her 
work in the field of children’s books, reached this country from the 
United States just in time for broadcasting in children’s sessions on 
the closing day of the ‘ Week.’ 

Throughout the Dominion, but especially in Wellington, the editors 
of daily newspapers were sympathetic and helpful supporters of the 
project, and published a number of articles on various aspects of 
books for the young. Articles were supplied by library personnel on 
such subjects as: ‘Contributions to children’s literature by foreign 
countries,’ ‘Training requirements for school and children’s libra- 
rians,’ ‘General principles of book selection,’ ‘Education for de- 
mocracy through books,’ ‘ England’s contribution to early children’s 
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literature,’ ‘ The place of children’s literature in the democracy,’ etc. 
The need for trained personnel in children’s library work, in public 
libraries and in schools, was stressed. The value of the best contem- 
porary children’s books as stimuli of literary and artistic apprecia- 
tion, on the part of the young, was enlarged upon. Adults were re- 
minded of the ever-widening range of juvenile literature—a range 
which covers the fields of science, history, biography, industry, geo- 
graphy, and many other branches of knowledge. The reading of 
books with unnatural settings, sensational plots, and ungrammatical 
and uninformative narrative was discouraged. It was pointed out, 
however, that a child’s reading should be voluntary, with no more 
than a necessary minimum of guidance from librarian or teacher. 

In addition to publishing the prepared articles referred to above, 
the daily Press also reported meetings, displays, lectures, and other 
events of the Week, in the various towns concerned. Of special in- 
terest and importance was a meeting held in Wellington, presided 
over by Mrs Knox Gilmer, city councillor and Wellington Public 
Libraries Committee member. The speakers were Dr. C. E. Beeby, 
Director of Education; Miss Mary Parsons, Director, United States 
Information Library; and Major G. L. Mather, Army Education 
and Welfare Service. An audience of one hundred citizens heard 
the case for ‘more and better books for children,’ and at the end of 
the formal addresses took part in a general discussion. During this 
discussion the fact was deplored that Wellington, alone of the major 
centres, retains the thoroughly discredited subscription system for 
children’s libraries. 


Displays of children’s books were arranged by libraries and book- 
shops, and much ingenuity and painstaking effort were shown in 
their planning. The Country Library Service, whose Schools Sec- 
tion has a large stock of the best examples of modern children’s 
literature, made available loan collections of new children’s books 
for public libraries. Training Colleges, primary and secondary 
schools, and social and cultural organisations were invited to visit 
these displays, and in most cases the librarians took the opportunity 
of addressing the visitors. In the Wellington Central Library there 
was a different speaker for each day. In Auckland, the branch lib- 
raries, as well as the central, arranged displays. In one case, where 
animal books were featured, live animals from the local zoo were 
obtained and proved immensely attractive. Other branches special- 
ised in poster and essay competitions, and a literary treasure hunt. 
In one town, a prominently-situated shop window was used for the 
library display, and in another, a greatly enlarged reproduction of 
the official poster, executed by a commercial artist, was exhibited in 
the heart of the business district. In the United States Information 
Library, in Wellington, modern children’s books were shown includ- 
ing examples of Caldecott and Newbery award-winning volumes. In 
all the larger towns the local bookshops co-operated with the lib- 
raries in arranging window displays of their children’s stock, and 
some very attractive results were achieved. In Dunedin, the home 
city of Miss Edith Howes, a well-known and widely read author of 
children’s books, a special exhibition of her books was arranged by 
the public library, while in Christchurch, visitors admired a minia- 
ture model farm, around which books were arranged. 

The Alexander Turnbull] Library in Wellington, in which are 
housed some of the rare books in the world, used some of its trea- 
sures to great advantage during Children’s Book Week. Amongst 
the examples of early children’s literature shown was a copy of 
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‘ Puerilia,’ by John Marchant, published in 1751; a first edition of 
Goldsmith’s ‘History of England,’ published by Newbery; and 
‘ Pretty Lessons in Verse,’ by Sara Coleridge, daughter of the poet, 
and inscribed by the author to her friend, Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Other interesting highlights selected from reports submitted by 
librarians from all parts of the Dominion are as follows:—NMiss 
Isabel Maud Peacocke, writer of many children’s books, spoke at an 
Auckland gathering, her subject being children’s literature; Mrs 
Dorothy Neal White, who received her training as a children’s lib- 
rarian in Pittsburgh, U.S.A., addressed a large public meeting in 
Dunedin, at which the Mayor of the city was present; and at Wanga- 
nui, a European refugee teacher spoke to the children about Euro- 
pean children and their books 

Allowing for the fact that the time for preparation was short, and 
that the work was largely of a pioneering character, the Wellington 
Committee considers that New Zealand’s first Children’s Book Week 
was well worth while. It is impossible, at this early stage, to point 
to definite and tangible results, but it is felt that a start has been 
made in the important task of interesting, in systematic fashion, the 
oor of the Dominion in the matter of ‘more and better books for 
children.’ 

Many people took part in the work of the ‘ Week.’ They will not 
wish to be individually thanked. The Committee feels, however, that 
special mention should be made of the fact that the initia] inspiration 
for the celebration came from Miss Mary Parsons, who, moreover, 
assisted with enthusiasm in the development of the arrangements. 
Through Miss Parsons the Committee secured for distribution, from 
the sponsoring committee in the United States, two hundred copies 
of the official poster, a number of smaller posters, and several thou- 
sand book-marks, as gifts, and the use of the May Lamberton Becker 


recording. To the sponsoring committee, and to its chairman, Fred- 
erick G. Melcher, New Zealand owes its thanks. 

Wm. L. Robertson, Convener. 

K. M. Nicholls, Secretary. 


RUSSIA IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 





Mavis Peat, children’s librarian, Auckland Public Libraries. 





SOVIET RUSSIA long remained an enigma to a large majority of the 
adult reading public. The Union was either libelled or eulogised. 
There will be considerable interest then in the straightforward treat- 
ment the U.S.S.R. receives in modern and children’s literature. 

Marjorie Fischer gives a picture of everyday life in the Soviet 
Union in “ Palaces on Monday,” a story of two American children 
who travel through this country to meet their father, who is em- 
ployed on an important engineering project. These two observant 
young Americans make comparisons between American and Russian 
life as it affects them and, with the characteristic candour of children, 
decide that they will enjoy living in “such an upside-down land.” 
Good characterization, humour, and lively dialogue feature in this 
book as in all of Marjorie Fischer’s stories. 

Eileen Squire sounds a more serious note in “ Orphans of St. Pet- 
ersburg,” a book covering the early years of the Communist regime. 
The main characters in the story are three children of a well-to-do- 
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middle-class family who lose their home and parents in the Revolu- 
tion and after many doubts and misgivings are finally won over to 
the “new order.” The author tells her story convincingly and into 
her eventful narrative weaves relevant facts about the Soviet scheme 
of reconstruction, outlining the tremendous changes the Bolshevik 
Party brought about in the social conditions of all classes. 

At the present time much attention is being focussed on children’s 
literature coming out of the Soviet Union itself, and under the editor- 
ship of Kathleen Taylor, the Pilot Press is publishing a series of 
Russian children’s books which will be of considerable value in our 
children’s libraries. “Timur and his Comrades,” written by Arkady 
Gaidar and translated by Musia Renbourn, is one of the best-known 
Pilot Press publications, and gives us a very good example of what is 
being done in the field of story-writing for Soviet boys and girls. 

In an article on “ Children’s Books in Soviet Russia,” published in 
the Junior Bookshelf about two years ago, Beatrice King writes of the 
aim of the Soviet Union educational authorities “to inculcate a love 
for the good rather than the bad, and to develop a standard of taste 
which in adult life refuses the second rate.” Another point in Beat- 
rice King’s article which adds interest to Arkady Gaidar’s story is 
that “for some years now children’s books have been published by 
the Children’s Publishing House, which is controlled by the Central 
Committee of the Young Communist League. That means that chil- 
dren’s books are in the hands of youth—the age limit of membership 
of the Komsomol, as it is known, is twenty-five.” This article also 
mentions the considerable influence that most of the stories have on 
Soviet children, and how often patriotism figures in the themes of 
these modern tales. 

Patriotism and the aim to help one’s neighbours are features of the 
story of “ Timur and his Comrades,” the setting of which is in a 
small village not far from Moscow, in the year 1929, when Red Army 
men were fighting the Japanese on the Manchurian border. Timur, 
a boy of thirteen, organises a band of children into a secret society 
which has set itself the task of doing kind deeds for the families of 
men in the Red Army. Timur paints a red star on the gate of each 
house which comes under the protection of the society, and from that 
day onwards, such activities as the replenishing of woodpiles and 
filling of water barrels are carried out secretly at night. Meetings 
in an old barn loft, the use of mysterious signals, and fights with 
gangs of ruffians who rob orchards, introduce the necessary excite- 
ment and adventure interest. Arkady Gaidar’s story provides a 
marked contrast to the work of British and American authors. 
“Timur and his Comrades” is reported to have thrilled thousands of 
Russian children and in an article in a recent issue of the Horn Book, 
it is stated that bands of Soviet children, inspired by this book, 
formed a Communist children’s organisation calling themselves 
“Timurites ” and doing good in much the same way as the fictitious 
Timur. In the present war these Timurite bands have assumed mass 
proportions and are doing splendid work on the home front. 

The tremendous enthusiasm Soviet boys and girls display for their 
country recalls the fact that when Geoffrey Trease was collecting 
material for his story about Russian children, for young English 
readers, he visited several mountain camps in Russia, and found large 
groups of children eager to offer suggestions and discuss with him 
the writing of his book. Geoffrey Trease’s book, “The Red Comet,” is 
out of print, unfortunately, and few copies, if any, are in New Zea- 
land libraries. 
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One of the most popular Russian stories to be published in America 
has been “ The Adventures of Misha,” written by Sergei Rosanov and 
translated by Ivy Low. Again we find the informational value of the 
story sharing equal honours with the element of entertainment even 
though Sergei Rosanov’s book is for younger boys and girls. Misha 
becomes lost on a-large railway station in Moscow and during his 
many adventures he absorbs a wealth of useful knowledge including 
how a railway engine is run, how telegrams are sent, and how the 
newspaper is printed. At the end of the story there is the author's 
note—“ All things in this story are true. Engines and trains 
go all over the world, electricity runs along wires, newspapers are 
printed in towns, trams clang, motor buses hoot, motor cars toot .... 
And it was very wrong of Misha to move when his father told him 
to stay by the skis till he came back.” 

Progress in the U.S.S.R., industrial, educational and cultural, offers 
excellent opportunity for school project work. Good source material 
is found in some volumes of the well-indexed Rugg Social Science 
Series where simple, clear text is supplemented with illustrations and 
reading lists. ‘“ Peoples and Countries” is the title of Volume IV in 
the series “Man and his changing society: an elementary school 
course,” and here long chapters are devoted to the study of Russia. 
Well planned, a chapter on old Russia is followed by a study of the 
physical features of the land, leading up to a survey of the new 
Russia and its industrial growth. 

In the series, “ Life in other lands,” published by the Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press, Hebe Spaull has written a small book which 
will give young readers some understanding of the problems the 
Soviet Union has had to face, its aims to build a future for its 
people, and finally its contribution to modern civilisation. 

A series of four small volumes, “ The U.S.S.R. speaks for itself,” 
will be of value to all teachers and students collecting authentic 
material and statistical information on modern Russia. The four 
books consist of a series of articles which were originally prepared 
as separate brochures in connection with the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939. Uniform in lay-out, each volume has a sub-title, and all 
articles have been contributed by Soviet citizens actually engaged 
in the work which they describe. The first book, “ Industry,” contains 
information on the mineral resources of the country and articles on 
all phases of industrial progress. Next, “ Agriculture and transport” 
deals with the working of state farms, science at the service of agri- 
culture, the railways and waterways, with a final article on the 
engineering feat of the Moscow-Volga canal. In each book there are 
numerous photographic illustrations and tables of statistics. The 
third book, “ Democracy in practice,” gives interesting information on 
the social conditions—children in the land of socialism, how old age is 
provided for, and public health and education. One of the illustra- 
tions is a photograph of a children’s restaurant in Moscow Zoopark. 
“Culture and leisure,” the last book of the set, shows what is being 
done to develop the art of the people, and the fostering of sport 
aiming at an all-round physical development. “ ... The victory of 
socialism in the U.S.S.R. created the conditions for a revival of the 
folk arts and handicrafts by emancipating peasant life both socially 
and economically.” A comparative diagram showing the growth of 
the U.S.S.R. in every sphere of activity reveals that in 1913 attend- 
ance at primary and secondary schools was 7.8 million, against 35 
million in 1940. 

The open-mindedness and sense of realism which has characterised 
the writing in all books mentioned in this article cannot fail to give 
children an awareness of the important part Soviet Russia must play 
in the modern world. 
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